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T is generally held to be bad parliamentary practice 
for a new member to make himself much heard 
in the debates of the House. As a matter of fact 
there is a very real danger that the new member shall 
permit himself to be so oppressed and constricted 
by the atmosphere of the place that he forgets his 
greater duty to himself and his constituents. Mr. 
Irvine, the Labour member for Calgary East, has 
earned the gratitude of Canadians just because he 
did not hesitate to bring the Minister of Labour to 
task for his handling of the dispute between the 
miners of Nova Scotia and the British Empire Steel 
Corporation. He moved the adjournment of the 
House to consider the matter, with the result that an 
instructive and fruitful debate engaged the House 
for a whole day. Mr. Murdock based his defence of 
a policy of inaction merely on the fact that Mr. 
J. D. McLachlan, the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers had advised the miners to 
restrict their output to keep pace with the reduction 
in wages. The whole distressing and dangerous 
situation was freely discussed. Able speeches were 
made, not the least of them that by Mr. Meighen, 
who was definitely favourable to the case of the miners. 
Mr. Crerar also favoured the reopening of the case 
by appointing for a second time a Board of Con- 
ciliation. Confronted with an unanswerable argu- 
ment and with a possible union of Progressives and 
Conservatives against him, Mr. King was compelled 
to reverse a decision of the previous day and concede 
the point urged by Mr. Irvine. The new member has 
done well. 


LSEWHERE in this issue we deal with the general 
question of the propriety of Cabinet Ministers 
holding directorships in corporations, and refer to 
Mr. McMaster’s part in the discussion a year ago. 
Since writing the article we have noticed a Canadian 
Press despatch from Ottawa which states that Mr. 
McMaster is going to renew his demand this session, 
contenting himself, however, with asserting the 
principle rather than prohibiting the practice. The 
proposed resolution is said to make a distinction 
between larger and smaller companies. It is doubtful 
whether such a distinction can rightly be maintained. 
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Petty profiteering under unwarranted tariff protection 
forms an evil to be dealt with no less strongly than 
the larger abuses which may proceed from the undue 
influence of a powerful corporation. Mr. McMaster 
will do Canada good service by a policy of ‘No 
Surrender’. 


ET another Canadian government has gone to the 
—farmers. Again the two-party system has 
yielded to the onslaughts of the new idea in politics. 
In Saskatchewan, however, the revolution has been 
accomplished by peaceful penetration. The assassins 
did not wait for a general election, but the govern- 
ment was decapitated in the midst of its term. 
The late premier was a man of discretion, a man, too, 
who was a Liberal in fact as well as in name. For 
some time he had followed the policy of associating 
with himself leaders in the farmers’ movement, 
and several members of his Cabinet were prominent 
members of the Grain Growers’ Association. All 
went fairly smoothly until the recent federal elections, 
when he took the platform for the Liberals and against 
the Progressives. Since then his end has been merely 
a matter of time, or rather, we might say, a matter of 
finding a convenient place of burial. The Legislature 
of Saskatchewan has informed the federal Minister 
of Justice that an additional judge is needed for the 
Court of Appeal of Saskatchewan, and Sir Lomer 
Gouin has informed the federal parliament of this 
request, and the federal parliament has read a third 
time and passed a bill increasing the number of 
putsne judges of the Court of Appeal for Saskat- 
chewan from three to four, and Mr. Dunning has 
become premier of Saskatchewan and reorganized 
the Cabinet to suit himself and the farmers. It is 
all very neat. Mr. Martin should make a good 
judge, and Mr. Dunning a good premier, and what is 
the use of being unpleasant about a job that has to be 
done? 


NOTABLE step in provincial activity was taken 

a few weeks ago when the first branches of the 
Province of Ontario Savings Bank were opened. 
Many thousands of dollars were received on deposit 
immediately, while a bitter attack was made upon 
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the whole scheme through a pamphlet purporting to 
be sent out by the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
The pamphlet stated that the Government plan must 
be regarded as political rather than economic, that 
it is put forth to ‘catch votes’, that it is a piece of 
class favouritism calculated to benefit farmers only, 
and that it runs a grave risk of failure. To this the 
Minister of Agriculture, who is responsible for the 
step, made reply that very few pieces of legislation 
benefit all classes equally, that Hydro and Housing 
Schemes which have required so much provincial 
assistance benefit urban centres almost exclusively, 
and that exception should not be taken to Provincial 
Savings on that ground. He further replied that, 
while undoubtedly risks were involved, the recent 
happenings in the Merchants Bank, with a loss ‘to 
the people of Canada of upwards of twelve million 
dollars’, should restrain the bankers’ ardour in defence 
of present banking practice. He concludes with the 
warning that the banks should ‘not forget the source 
and purpose of their power. They derive their 
authority from the people for the purpose of rendering 
service to the people, not for the purpose of creating 
arrogant millionaires’. Clearly both sides were feel- 
ing strongly on the matter, and if the attacking party 
used emphatic expressions, they were paid back in 
kind by the Minister. Some two weeks later a 
number of prominent bankers waited upon the Gov- 
ernment and asserted that the pamphlet had not 
been authorized by the Bankers’ Association. It is 
an indication, however, that amongst bankers there 
is a strong element bitterly opposed to Provincial 
Savings. In view of the peculiar needs of agriculture, 
particularly at this time, it is to be hoped that if the 
banks, on the basis of their undoubted experience, 
have criticism to offer they will advance it not in the 
spirit of the pamphlet, but with the idea of establishing 
a sound institution. 


R. GEORGE having billed himself exclusively 

for the tole of principal reconstructor at 
Genoa, it was not unnatural that the House of Com- 
mons, when called upon at the last moment to 
choose between confirming him in his part, and 
virtually cancelling the performance, should have 
decided almost unhesitatingly to adopt the former 
course. It is only in this very limited and temporary 
sense, however, that the vote of confidence is to be 
regarded as confirmation of Mr. Lloyd George's pre- 
tensions to indispensability. The fact is that those 
pretensions have begun to wear very thin. For one 
thing, this is not the first time that Mr. Lloyd 
George has been given a chance to play his favourite 
part. Indeed, in a furtive, hesitating way, he has 
been playing it at every important international 
conference, with one exception, since the armistice. 
The Washington Conference had to do its best with- 
out Mr. Lloyd George, and the result was a series 
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of unpleasant incidents that culminated, not in com- 
plete agreement, but in a certain very definite 
measure of success. It has often been said that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s unique qualification in foreign 
affairs is his ability to enter a room full of suspicious, 
grasping delegates and in a few hours or days to 
discover the compromise that had been declared 
impossible. No person will deny the advantages 
of such adaptability in negotiation, but it must not 
be allowed to lead, as it has led so often during 
the last two years, to meaningless formulae. We 
may as well face the fact at once that if Genoa 
is not to be a repetition of the inanities of the Supreme 
Council, the French government will have to be dealt 
with in the firm, out-spoken manner in which it was 
dealt with at Washington. The forces are fairly 
evenly matched; the deciding voice lies with Mr. 
Lloyd George. This may be, for some time to come, 
his last appearance upon the European stage. Will 
he throw the whole weight of Britain upon the side of 
peace and resettlement, or will he dally once more with 
a formula? At this stage a compromise will be more 
harmful than a definite break with the chauvinists. 


N spite of all that is being written about Genoa and 
there storation of Europe, we shall spare ourselves 
some needless disillusionment if we reflect that, as in 
the case of Washington, this conference can, at best, 
result in no more than a qualified success. Its 
objects, thanks to M. Poincaré, have become too 
restricted for anything more; while the absence of 
the United States, due largely to these very restric- 
tions, constitutes an additional handicap. It is, in 
fact, clear that Genoa cannot, under the existing 
limitations, even begin to compass the reconstruction 
of Europe. When nearly every economist of standing 
points to the indemnity as the chief cause of the 
continued fall of the mark, it will, to say the least, be 
a task of some difficulty (as the American note 
bluntly suggested) to attempt any stabilization of 
the exchanges, let alone general economic recon- 
struction, with the whole question of reparations 
ruled out, and, one might add, with the Reparations 
Commission solemnly seizing the moment to demand 
a resumption of payments by Germany at the old 
ridiculous rates. The truth is that Genoa cannot be 
regarded as primarily an economic conference. It 
is actually, in spite of the French disclaimers, a 
political conference with the readmission of Russia 
to the society of nations as its chief problem. On 
this head there seems to be some real ground for 
hope, as it will probably be found to be impossible 
to obscure failure by the familiar method of complete 
agreement. Either means will be devised for the 
recognition of the Russian government—for that is 
what it involves—or they will not. That, more than 
any nebulous plan of European reconstruction, will 
be the real test of success. 


























UT if Europe seems doomed to wait a little longer 
for the revision of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
Near East has already been granted its deliverance 
from the Treaty of Sévres. The Turks are to regain 
their ‘homelands’—and the international control of 
the Dardanelles is, it seems, to be relinquished in 
favour of some sort of demilitarized zone. While no 
one is likely to regret the abandonment of the 
unwise and provocative policy that was embodied 
in the Treaty of Sévres, liberal-minded opinion every- 
where will be shocked by some of the provisions of 
the new settlement. The Turkish Nationalists have 
clearly shown themselves in their relations with 
subject races to be capable of the worst Sultanic 
excesses; while their belligerent record is hardly 
likely to inspire any confidence in their pacific under- 
takings. The real trouble with this settlement arises 
out of the spirit in which it was accomplished. The 
Treaty of Sévres, designed in the supposed interests 
of Greece with British backing, was so far regretted 
by the French government that the struggle of the 
Turkish Nationalists to upset it was crowned eventu- 
ally by what amounted to a separate treaty with 
France—the Franklin-Bouillon agreement of a few 
months ago. Faced with this accomplished fact, 
fearful of the reaction of a continuation of the struggle 
upon opinion in India and Egypt, and _ possibly 
pressed to find some guid pro quo for Genoa, the 
British government seems virtually to have handed 
over to the Quai d’Orsay the resettlement of Turkey. 
So what was probably the least objectionable, and 
certainly, from the point of view of European well- 
being, the least onerous of all the treaties has been 
the first to be revised, and by the very government 
which stands out most obstinately against the 
slightest modification of the Treaty of Versailles. 


T is more than probable that the Genoa Con- 
ference will be followed by a general election in 
England. The parties are already making pre- 
parations, and among them the Labour Party is 
securing a strong position. We may judge of the 
state of its finances from the fact that it has promised 
to put four hundred candidates in the field. The 
forecast has been made in a responsible quarter that 
it will secure one hundred and fifty seats in the next 
Parliament. But an even stronger asset than its 
increased voting power in the House will be the calibre 
of its leading representatives. A list recently pub- 
lished in The Labour News includes the names of 
Brigadier-General C. B. Thomson, Mr. R. H. Tawney, 
Lt.-Colonel Lang Sims, the Warden of Toynbee Hall, 
Mr. Sidney Webb, Commander Hope, Mr. Norman 
Angell, Captain Bennett, and Mr. C. P. Trevelyan. 
The strength and statesmanship of Mr. J. R. Clynes 
and Mr. J. H. Thomas are already proven. But 
their present following is not endowed with an 
abundance either of intellect or imagination. The 
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new recruits will provide them with a welcome 
accession of strength. In England, it seems that 
adherence to the Labour Party is fast becoming a 
mark of high respectability. 


Sige Little Theatre is now establishing itself on 

the prairie. The Winnipeg Community Players 
were organized last fall and have already produced 
Galsworthy’s The Pigeon and three one-acters. The 
movement has clearly taken hold and promises to 
develop in an interesting way. A correspondent 
writes: ‘At a largely attended meeting of the Players 
early in January many active and service members 
were added and fresh interest was given to the move- 
ment by the formation of “group players’’. Each 
group, under competent direction, will prepare a 
one-act play, which will be presented in a drawing- 
room or a small hall before only the members of the 
Society. Interest among those with ambition but 
little experience will thus be stimulated, and in 
addition the casting committee will have an excellent 
opportunity to discover the talent which doubtless 
lies dormant or at least unknown in the hearts of 
many drama-loving citizens’. We have not heard 
of any such experiment being tried in other large 
centres and we believe that in addition to awakening 
talent and interest it will also help to correct the 
unfortunate tendency towards exclusiveness that 
seems to beset the Little Theatre. The chief danger 
for ‘community players’ is that they will isolate 
themselves too much from their community. We 
shall look forward with much interest to see what 
success attends these groups. 


E hear from a Quebec correspondent that the 
Province of Quebec has recently set aside 
some thousands of dollars for the provincial archives 
and appointed M. Roy as archivist. It is intended 
to link up the University of Laval with the archives 
by having a member of the Laval History Staff 
connected with them. The aim is to develop historical 
research in such a way that Laval graduate students 
will be able to carry on their researches under the 
direct control of their professors in the Provincial 
Archives, and to remain in Canada for their work. 
An alternative is to allow our advanced students of 
history to complete their work in other countries. 
At present between thirty and thirty-five Canadian 
graduates are reading for their doctorate in history 
in American Universities. This number represents 
Canada’s full complement in relation to the number 
provided in the subject by the population of the 
United States. It is appropriate that the Province 
of Quebec, with its strongly Canadian impulse, should 
have been the leader in a development of this kind. 
Quite apart from the intrinsic worth of knowledge 
and of intellectual training, history has, as the war 
showed cquntless times, an immense practical value. 


AS2 


HE Home and School Association of the Brown 
School, Toronto, has already contributed some- 
thing to the liberalizing of Ontario education. Its 
technical defeat recently at the hands of the School 
Board on a French language issue was a moral 
victory, the positive effects of which are assured. 
Another of the Association’s enterprises is less con- 
troversial, but it establishes a fine precedent and 
should not go unnoticed. An exhibition of Canadian 
pictures was held a few weeks ago in the main hall 
of the school. Money was spent liberally by the 
Association on improved lighting so as to make the 
hall permanently suitable for exhibitions. Some 
twenty local artists were invited to exhibit and the 
works sent represented progressive as well as tradi- 
tional styles. The pictures were kept for some time 
under the daily eye of the children, who were offered 
prizes for essays on their favourite picture. Both 
parents and teachers had the opportunity of observ- 
ing that pictures which, to their adult intelligences, 
were distasteful and even repugnant, were frequently 
a source of simple enjoyment to the child. The 
venture was a real success. If it is copied in other 
schools, as it deserves to be, we shall be appreciably 
nearer to breaking down that unnatural distrust of 
home-made pictures which we have yet to outlive. 
The Association has given a splendid lead and done 
a real service. 


Ww: hear occasionally of copies of THE CANADIAN 
FORUM not reaching subscribers. Our copies 
are mailed in a perfectly regular way and we are 
powerless to correct these errors of delivery unless the 
said subscribers will in all such cases notify us. Dupli- 
cate copies will be sent immediately. 
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Serving Two Masters 


URING the past session of the Federal Parlia- 
D ment a Bill was introduced by Mr. A. R. 
McMaster of Brome providing that members 
who accepted portfolios in the Cabinet should, within 
fifteen days, resign all directorships previously held 
by them. Mr. McMaster is a Liberal—a Liberal 
who knows and stands for Liberal principles while 
talking very littie about Liberalism. The proposal 
met with support from the Liberals and the Farmers, 
but was defeated by the Government and its 
supporters. Mr. Meighen and his followers have 
now been relegated to the Opposition benches. The 
Liberals are in. power, though by a precarious major- 
ity. The Progressives have declared their willingness 
to support the Government on measures with whose 
principles they are in agreement; and while they 
have not committed themselves as a group on this 
question they embodied a kindred principle in their 
platform when they called for publication of the 
sources of campaign funds. The Government is thus 
in a position to give effect to Mr. McMaster’s resolu- 
tion. The people of Canada will have an opportunity 
of seeing how the shoe fits the other foot. 

In many ways the standard of political morality 
has improved in the last half century. Direct 
bribery, whether of electors or of legislators has 
become exceptional in our public life. Other dangers, 
more insidious, if less tangible, have arisen. When 
great natural resources in lands or forests or mines 
are in the control of the Government, when tariff 
concessions can directly be turned into dividends on 
stock, when monopolies can be created or dissipated 
at the word of a Minister of the Crown, the pressure 
which is brought to bear upon Parliament, and 
especially on individual members of the Cabinet, is 
such that only a mind single to the public interest can 
be quite immune from contamination. 

Two cases in point may be cited from the 
records of the late Government (we omit that of the 
late Minister of Marine). On July 14, 1920, Mr. R. 
W. Wigmore was installed as Minister of Customs in 
the Government of Canada. Six months later the 
following letter was sent out on the paper of his 
department: 

Ottawa, Jan. 13, 1921. 
French Purchasing Commission, 
Care of French Embassy, 

London, E.C., England. 

Dear Sirs:—I am informed that your Government will 
have quite a few French steamers taking grain from the 
Port of St. John, N.B., Canada, this winter. 

The firm of Nagle and Wigmore, of which I am a 
member, are very anxious to secure this business. We 
are the largest firm of shipbrokers in St. John, and have 
done a very large amount of business along these lines. 

We have our own tow-boats, tend to all stevedoring, 
and all matters in connection with the general brokerage 
business. 

As you are no doubt aware, I am Minister of Customs 




















and Inland Revenue in the Canadian Government, and 

I spoke to Sir George Foster, my colleague in the Cabinet, 

who has just returned from England, being Canada’s 

representative at the League of Nations’ Conference 
which has just been concluded in Geneva, and he advised 
me to write to you. 

We are in a position to handle your business to your 
satisfaction and would refer you to the Bank of Nova 
Scotia as to our financial ability. 

We are agents for the Canada Steamship Lines Ltd., 
Compagnie Canadienne Transatlantique Limited, the 
Fracanda line and the Acadian Shipping Co. Ltd. 

I would very much appreciate your giving us your 
business. 

Thanking you in anticipation, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) R. W. WiGMoRE. 

Commenting on this letter, Mr. Lemieux, now 
Speaker of the House of Commons, spoke as follows: 

It is a matter of public interest whether a Minister of 
the Crown has the right to act in this way, using his 
position to promote the business of a firm with which, 
until a few weeks or months ago, he was connected. My 
object in bringing the matter before the committee is to 
ascertain whether or not the Hon. Gentleman admits that 
he wrote the letter. I would like to have an answer 
from the Hon. Gentleman. 

All comments are unnecessary, Mr. Chairman. In 
all the annals of British parliamentary government either 
in Canada or in the Mother Country, I challenge anyone 
to find such a glaring example of personal interest mixed 
with the administration of public affairs. No Minister 
of the Crown, either in Canada or in the Mother Country, 
would ever dare to mix his own personal business with the 
public business. I daresay that if the Rt. Hon. Minister 
of Trade and Commerce knew that his name had been 
mentioned in this letter he would at once have disowned 
the author of it. It is highly improper for a Minister of 
the Crown to boost his own private business whilst using 
the Royal Coat of Arms and the official paper of the 
Government. It is improper per se; then it is improper 
so far as it affects his competitors in the city of St. John. 
It is also improper because the Hon. Gentleman was com- 
peting with the Government, of which he ts a member, 
because they also have a merchant marine which can 
perform the business which the Hon. Gentleman is seeking 
for his own firm. Besides he was practically writing to 
a foreign Government, and that, indeed, is a sad feature 
I find in this matter. 

Another and allied question of propriety, if not 
of ethics, has arisen through public ownership. The 
Canadian National Railways are not directly managed 
by the Government. While the Board is not directly 
responsible to the people, the people are responsible 
for the deficits incurred, which amounted last year 
to some $70,000,000. Mr. Kennedy, now Minister 
of Railways, raised the following questions when in 
opposition. 

1, What are the names of the gentlemen who compose 
the Board of Management of the Canadian National 
Railways? 

2. What is the salary of each, and what amount did each 
receive as expenses during the past year? 

3. Are any of these gentlemen also directors of joint stock 
companies doing business in Canada? 

4. If so, of what company, or companies, are they re- 
spectively directors? 
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The refusal of the Government to give detailed 
answers to these questions did not satisfy the House, 
and a spirited debate ensued, which contained some 
interesting observations on the question of public 
ownership. In the course of the debate it was shown 
—again by Mr. McMaster—that the Board, with 
one exception, was composed of men who held 
directorships in other companies. Mr. King did not 
disguise his indignation. In his platform campaign 
he was at pains to denounce what he described as 
“‘a system of interlocking directorates.’’ With him, 
we feel that the situation is at least anomalous; and 
now that he finds himself at the head of the Govern- 
ment, he has an opportunity to make an end of it. 

It is, perhaps, neither necessary nor desirable that 
private members of parliament should forego their 
connections with business. With a Minister of the 
Crown the case is different. Can he, without im- 
pairing his capacity for public service, devote himself 
to private interests? Can he sit on Monday with a 
Board of Directors, whose business, if not with the 
Government, is at least affected by legislation, and 
on Tuesday with the Cabinet which.rules the destinies 
of Canada? The British House of Commons is very 
sensitive on this matter. It will be recalled that less 
than ten years ago a British Attorney-General was 
severely criticized only for telegraphing his con- 
gratulations to a company directed by his brother, 
which had just received a contract from the British 
Government. Under the name of ‘The Marconi 
Scandal”’ the whole transaction has gone down to 
history. The fact that one or two other ministers 
made money, by purchasing shares in an allied com- 
pany, was regarded as a blot on the Commons’ 
honour, and on the dignity of public life. 

Canada has inherited the same tradition. Her 
ministers flout it when they retain directorships. 
The country must suffer when members of the 
Government divide their attention between the 
public business and their own. Their proper course 
of action is plain—could not, indeed, be plainer. 
Sir Lomer Gouin has, at the time of writing, made a 
good beginning by resigning his directorship of the 
Cockshutt Plow Company. It may mean financial 
sacrifice for a prominent man of business to under- 
take a portfolio. He will find his reward in public 
honour, and in the knowledge of public work well 
done. If the Government is to command the respect 
of the people, it must remember that no man can 
serve two masters. 


Grain Growers’ Conventions 


the history of the organized farmers’ move- 
ment in this country, and a new chapter was 
opened with the annual Grain Growers’ Conventions 


TT" past year marked the end of a chapter in 
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on the prairies during the months of January and 
February. In many respects the life of the organized 
farmers of the western plains for the past twenty-one 
years has been part and parcel of the development of 
the western country itself. To-day the United 
Farmers of Manitoba, the United Farmers of Alberta, 
and the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association 
bulk larger in the affairs of their respective provinces, 
and in whatever might constitute western affairs in 
the federal field, than at any other time in their 
history. At the same time, in the very prominence 
of this position with its attendant responsibilities, 
lurk certain dangers which, within a very short 
period, might easily disrupt the entire farmers’ 
movement as it is now known. 

Twenty-one years ago the Grain Growers’ 
Movement, now described nationally as the United 
Farmers’ Movement, was started on the prairies out 
of twenty-cent wheat. That was the price which 
scores and hundreds of producers were offered for 
their wheat at country points in the West twenty 
years ago. Bad marketing conditions enabled the 
owners of country elevators at that time to take 
advantage of the pioneer grain grower, and, of course, 
the grain grower finally rebelled. For six years the 
organization of Grain Growers’ local societies and 
district and provincial associations swept like fire 
across the prairie plains of Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba and up into the foothills of Alberta. That was 
the first stage in the growth of the movement, the 
founding of the provincial associations. The chief 
work of the early Grain Growers was to improve 
facilities and regulations governing the marketing of 
grain to country points. This they did through 
provisions secured in the old Manitoba Grain Act, 
which was later amended and known as the Canada 
Grain Act. 

The sole object of the Grain Growers in the early 
days was to overcome injustices and inequalities in 
the marketing of grain. After six years of thriving 
organization in the rural districts, they began to 
centre their efforts upon securing direct representation 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The establish- 
ment of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company marked 
the second phase of the movement—the entry of the 
farmer into the field of practical business. The 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company was later amal- 
gamated with the Alberta Co-operative Elevator 
Company, Limited, and became known by its present 
name, The United Grain Growers Limited, of which 
Hon. T. A. Crerar is President. In Saskatchewan 
the Grain Growers were instrumental in starting a 
very successful elevator company, which is known as 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative, and it also has direct 
representation on the Winnipeg Exchange. The 
United Grain Growers, Limited, with its head office 
in Winnipeg, and the Saskatchewan Co-operative, 
with its offices both in Regina and Winnipeg, while 





products of the same great agrarian movement, have 
become keen business rivals, and have developed a 
spirit of competition between a large section of the 
Saskatchewan farmers on the one side, and the 
Alberta and Manitoba farmers, who are represented 
in the United Grain Growers, on the other side. 
This rivalry between the two great companies, which 
alike had their origin in the bitter struggles of the 
pioneer Grain Growers of twenty years ago, is one of 
the regrettably weak spots in the movement at the 
present time. Incidentally, the lack of sympathetic 
co-operation between these companies is not un- 
related to the present eager demand from Western 
Canada for the re-establishment of the Canada 
Wheat Board, to which reference is made in a later 
paragraph. 

Undeniably, the creation of the farmers’ com- 
panies which are now doing business on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange under the same laws and regulations 
as a hundred other companies, effected an improve- 
ment in the conditions of the grain trade throughout 
the whole western country in a way that suggests a 
marked contrast with the prevailing conditions of 
fifteen or even ten years ago. But for a considerable 
period the two farmers’ companies have made no 
further headway in refoiming the system of marketing 
grain, or even in becoming, to a greater extent than 
they are now, truly co-operative institutions in the 
work of marketing grain. There is an increasing 
tendency on the part of the organized farmers 
throughout the prairie provinces to press their com- 
panies to make progress more rapidly along the road 
of co-operation. 

The third and most recent stage in the evolution 
of the organized farmer relates to political action. 
There is no need here to philosophize about the fact 
of the farmers organizing to take direct political 
action. They have done so, first federally, and now 
provincially. Suffice it to say that, despite the 
popular notion about politics in the West being largely 
a matter of economics, it would puzzle the most 
intimate student of Western affairs to discern whether 
the farmers are now in politics for strictly economic 
reasons, or in economits for strittly political reasons. 
For example, the part played by the farmers in the 
recent federal election resulted in the return of 65 
Progressive members to parliament from six different 
provinces. These sixty-five members will be known 
in the House and throughout the country, for a 
certain time at least, as Progressives, representing all 
classes in the community. In the three Middle 
Western provinces, however, the same organizations 
which were instrumental in returning almost a solid 
bloc of Progressives to Ottawa, are now, without 
exception, committed to try to elect straight farmers’ 
governments in each of the provincial fields. That 
is the interesting decision which was made at the 
annual conventions this year in Manitoba and 






































Saskatchewan—Alberta, of course, having come to the 
same conclusion two years previously. In other 
words, the Alberta idea, advocated by Mr. H. W. 
Wood, has been adopted this year, in connection with 
proposed provincial political action, by the United 
Farmers of Manitoba and the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association. The natural question arises: 
what will be the attitude of these three associations to- 
wards their so-called Progressive members in the House 
of Commons? Will Mr. Wood’s and Mr. Morrison’s 
idea of group organization animate the Progressive 
members at Ottawa in the way in which it has ani- 
mated the farmers’ conventions in the West this year? 

The discussions on grain marketing and pro- 
vincial political action overshadowed everything else 
in the recent annual conventions in the West. Ina 
very real sense they marked the opening of a new 
chapter in the history of the organized farmers. 
All three conventions agreed to petition the federal 
government to re-establish the Wheat Board as a 
measure of temporary assistance to the grain-growing 
industry. There was evidence in the discussions at 
all three conventions, however, to show that the 
farmers look forward to doing for themselves what 
they now ask the Government to do for them through 
the Wheat Board. They expect eventually that 
their two companies, the United Grain Growers and 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative, with a combined 
equipment of over six hundred country elevators in 
the three prairie provinces, and two large terminal 
elevators at the head of the lakes, will join forces and 
make a beginning in the way of an independent grain 
pooling organization. The future growth and develop- 
ment of the whole Grain Growers’ Movement will 
depend upon the progress that is made in completing 
the co-operative systems of marketing grain which it 
founded two decades ago, and whose chief work up 
till now has been to regulate and improve conditions 
of storage and purchasing in the rural districts. The 
great problem of controlling the flow of grain to the 
Winnipeg market, and of so distributing deliveries 
over the whole crop season as to secure the very best 
possible return to the farmer for his product, remains 
to be solved. In the meantime, because financial 
and commercial conditions are abnormal, the organ- 
ized farmer asks Ottawa for temporary relief in the 
form of a national grain marketing agency such as 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 

The influence of the example of the United 
Farmers of Alberta over the conventions in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan in their decision to enter the 
provincial political field as farmers’ organizations 
was the most interesting feature of this year’s annual 
assemblies. After having stoutly refused for two 
years to be drawn into provincial politics, the vast 
majority of the delegates in Manitoba and Sask- 
atchewan finally turned over and made the decision 
to take the plunge unanimously. In Manitoba, the 
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convention took the time to endorse a sane and safe 
provincial platform, but in Saskatchewan they took 
no such precautions. At the Saskatchewan conven- 
tion particularly, the influence of Alberta’s experience 
of the past year was quite apparent. The U.F.A. 
had gone through two big election campaigns, one 
resulting in the capturing of the Provincial Admin- 
istration, and the other in a solid representation to 
the federal parliament, and at the same time had 
increased its membership list during the year by over 
ten thousand. In all the other provinces where the 


‘organized farmers were established, the membership 


lists had actually declined in numbers. In Sask- 
atchewan, where up till last year they could always 
boast of the largest organization on the prairies, the 
Grain Growers’ Association showed a loss of con- 
siderably more than ten thousand members. The 
federal political organization in Saskatchewan, which 
was entirely separated from the Grain Growers’ 
Association (although brought into existence by that 
Association) and known as the New National Policy 
Political Association, was the real cause of the loss in 
membership to the Grain Growers. The main interest 
of the country was in the federal political campaign, 
and the farmer, not desiring to support two organiza- 
tions, joined the political association. Therefore, the 
natural thing for this year’s convention to do was 
to take a leaf out of Mr. H. W. Wood’s book and 
consolidate all interests in one organization, and the 
result is that the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ 
Association, like the United Farmers of Alberta, has 
consolidated all its affairs, economic and political, 
under one head. The New National Policy Political 
Association is still theoretically the custodian of the 
political interests of the farmers, or Progressives, if 
you like, in the federal field. 

The chief danger for the farmers’ organizations 
in engaging in political action is an inevitable division 
of thought and energy between their important 
problems of economic reform, and’ the absorbing 
problems of human nature connected with politics. 
After all the impelling desire for improved economic 
conditions in the agricultural industry has been the 
mainspring of the Grain Growers’ Movement for over 
twenty years, and unless political action is accom- 
panied by an improvement in the material welfare 
of the prairie farmer, a reaction in due course will be 
bound to follow, and affect in no small measure the 
character of the new era upon which the organized 
farmers of the West have now entered. 

RED RIVER. 


The Labour Movement in the West 


N order to gain an intelligent idea of the Labour 
| Movement of Western Canada it is necessary for 
the outsider to rid himself of the grotesquely 
false conceptions gained from the press reports of the 
Winnipeg strike of 1919. 
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For years among labour men, as among farmers 
and business men, the Western outlook and spirit 
have differed somewhat from that of the East. In 
labour circles the protest against the dominance of the 
Eastern ideals became so strong that at the Trades 
and Labour Congress, in 1918, the Western delegates 
met by themselves and decided to call a convention 
of the Western delegates to discuss specifically 
Western problems. 

This conference was held in Calgary early in 
1919. Among many resolutions introduced was one 
urging a new type of organization. There had been 
a growing feeling that policies were too much under 
the control of the headquarters of unions situated in 
Eastern American cities. More serious than this was 
the fact that the development of industry, while 
breaking down the old craftsmanship, had built up a 
strong centralized management. It was realized that, 
to meet the newer and more effective forms of capital- 
istic organization, labour must effect a closer organ- 
ization. Radical enthusiasts proposed to call this the 
One Big Union. It was decided to submit the pro- 
posal to a referendum vote of all members of trade 
unions in the West and, if possible, in the East; 
and a provisional committee was appointed to carry 
on the educational propaganda, to take the vote and 
to give effect to the decision, which it was considered 
would be overwhelmingly favourable. After passing 
other resolutions, including a fraternal greeting to the 
Workers’ Republic in Russia, the conference ad- 
journed. A verbatim report of the proceedings was 
published in a special edition of the Winnipeg 
Tribune. No special indication in all this of a secret 
conspiracy to overturn the Government of Canada by 
force! 

In May the Winnipeg General Strike broke out. 
It arose from a local dispute affecting the Metal 
Workers and the Building Trades, and was concerned 
with wage schedules and an interpretation of a 
principle of collective bargaining. It differed from 
other strikes, however, in the unanimity with which 
it was supported by the whole trade union movement. 
All offered to ‘down tools '—even to the policemen. 

This exhibition of solidarity thoroughly fright- 
ened the citizens generally. The Board of Trade, 
backed by the associations of employers, opposed 
itself solidly to the organized workers. Hysterical 
reports were skilfully used to play upon the nerves 
of a people still unstrung by the strain of the war. 
Russia still connoted the nationalization of women, 
even though the canard had already been exposed. 
The demand for a new social order was translated 
to mean a bloody political revolution. 

In this novel emergency the authorities seemed 
helpless. Finally the Federal Government took 
action, and, disregarding even constitutional forms, 
clubbed the workers into submission. A Citizens’ 
Committee, an extra-legal body, had been formed at 
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the Board of Trade. Volunteers were enlisted, by 
whose authority is not clear. Legislation was rushed 
through in the Federal House, depriving citizens born 
outside Canada and not naturalized, including British- 
born, of the right of trial by jury. Provincial rights 
were overridden by the appointment of a Federal 
Deputy Minister of Justice in Winnipeg. The strike 
leaders were arrested at midnight and rushed in 
high-power automobiles to the Federal penitentiary. 
In an effort to prevent a suggested parade of returned 
men, the mounted police were ordered out and in the 
rioting that ensued shot into the unoffending and 
flying crowds whom curiosity had drawn to the 
scene. The labour paper was suppressed without 
adequate grounds, as the subsequent trials showed. 
Houses were searched, including Canon Scott’s room, 
on general warrants, and lawyers selected papers and 
books that they thought might later prove of value 
in the prosecution. 

Contrary to the general impression, the strike 
was not a One Big Union affair. The One Big Union 
had not yet come into existence. The voting on the 
principle of One Big Union organization had not yet 
been completed. The strike was called by the 
Trades and Labour Council. The Chairman of the 
Strike Committee was, and is, a strong American 
Federation of Labour man. The Secretary of the 
Strike Committee was, and is still, the Secretary of 
the Trades and Labour Council of the American 
Federation of Labour. The wonderful solidarity of 
the workers of Winnipeg was attained under Inter- 
national forms of organization. 

At this juncture, however, it seems as if the 
authorities adopted the policy of ‘‘divide and con- 
quer.”’ A bitter campaign was begun against the 
One Big Union, the organization of which had just 
begun after a favourable vote was reported. The 
officials of the American Federation of Labour in 
their eagerness to maintain their organization against 
the One Big Union secessionists lent themselves to 
this policy. In the Crow’s Nest, for example, we 
had the outrage of the check-off. The American 
Federation of Labour officials joined with the coal 
operators and Government commissioner in forcing 
the miners who wished to have the One Big Union 
form of organization to pay dues to an American 
organization. The Minister of Labour, an American 
Federation of Labour partisan, in official documents 
published the most unjustified attacks on the One 
Big Union. An intensely bitter factional fight ensued 
in which the One Big Union as an organization has, 
outside the city of Winnipeg, been almost wiped out. 
The American Federation of Labour unions, weakened 
in numbers and morale, are now being successfully 
attacked in their turn. 

The One Big Union failed to attain its objective 
not merely because of outside attacks but because it 
was forced into precipitate action. The enthusiastic 





























leaders over-estimated the readiness of the rank and 
file for class action. In my own union, Vancouver 
International Longshoremen, the vote went two to 
one in favour of the One Big Union principle. After 
the general strike had failed, the men, fearful of losing 
their jobs, or of having trade diverted to the port of 
Seattle, revised their vote, going two to one against 
going over to the One Big Union. 

Further, the One Big Union policy oscillated 
between a thorough-going Industrial Unionism and 
an organization capable of ‘mass-action.’ This, 
with personal quarrels, led to the split between the 
Loggers’ Industrial Union and the One Big Union. 

The One Big Union in Winnipeg to-day is simply 
like the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
a rival of the American Federation of Labour. The 
Street Railwaymen, whom you may see wearing a 
One Big Union button, are the same men and have 
much the same general ideas of life as they had up 
to the day when by a majority vote they decided to 
affiliate with the One Big Union instead of remaining 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labour. 

The divisions in the industrial field have been 
more or less reflected in the political effort of labour. 
The eddies and cross-currents within the labour 
movement are so complicated, and the situation is 
subject to such kaleidoscopic changes,-that any 
detailed description would be likely to baffle the 
general reader. Even an outline of development in a 
single city may be difficult to follow, but may afford 
a general idea of the forces at work. 

Several years ago there was organized in Winni- 
peg the Manitoba section of the Dominion Labour 
Party, which latter never existed even on paper. 


In the municipal elections of 1920 the bitter antagon-. 


ism between the members of the American Federation 
of Labour and the One Big Union led to a split in this 
organization. It was claimed that the Trades and 
Labour Council officials tried to dominate the political 
organization. The Independent Labour Party was 
formed by those who held that under existing con- 
ditions the political end of the movement must be 
entirely free, and the membership open equally to 
Internationals or One Big Union men. 

The Socialist Party of Canada, numerically weak, 
maintained its teaching of doctrinaire Marxianism 
and its policy of non-co-operation. 

At the last Trades and Labour Congress held in 
Winnipeg there was formed the Canadian Labour 
Party. Each province was left to work out its own 
form of organization. In Winnipeg an attempt was 
made to secure, through this new body, at least 
co-operation between the Dominion Labour Party 
and the Independent Labour Party. The partisan 
feeling, however, was too strong and the effort failed. 

In Centre Winnipeg the Independent Labour 
Party nominated its candidate, who was unopposed 
either by the Dominion Labour Party or the Socialist 
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Party of Canada—hence an overwhelming victory. 
In North Winnipeg, ‘Bob’ Russell was nominated by 
the Socialist Party of Canada. His personal popular- 
ity, notwithstanding the weakness of his party, would 
probably have carried him to overwhelming victory, 
had it not been for the opposition of a small Com- 
munist group, who insisted on affiliation with the 
Third International. Ironical, surely, that Russell, 
sent to penitentiary on the charge of attempting to 
set up a Soviet government in Canada, should go 
down at the hands of a Communist group! 

In South Vancouver, Tom Richardson, nominated by 
the Federated Labour Party, an organization similar 
to the Independent Labour Party of Winnipeg, was 
opposed by Jack Kavanaugh, who was nominated by 
the Socialist Party of Canada but ran as a Communist. 

In Calgary, William Irvine was nominated by 
the Dominion Labour Party and, receiving the 
endorsation of the Progressives in the rural part of 
his constituency, was elected. 

Since the election there has arisen the new 
Workers’ Party. The left-wing socialists have been 
mostly members of the Socialist Party of Canada. 
Under the rebuke of Lenin and in accordance with the 
action of the Red Trade Union International, the 
‘left-wingers’ have decided to become less academic 
and uncompromising and to participate in rank-and- 
file movements. 

This change of front is leading to some curious 
results. Secessionist movements are admitted to 
have been a mistake. Converts to the new policy 
now discount the One Big Union, which recently 
they championed, and denounce their former col- 
leagues in the Socialist Party of Canada. Whether 
or not the new organization will carry out the policy 
of ‘a united front’ or, in its efforts to dominate, 
simply add one more to the existing political factions 
remains to be seen. 

Unity was never so sorely needed as at present. 
But while organizations, industrial and political, are 
so chaotic and impotent, the movement itself goes 
steadily forward. Education proceeds apace. The 
workers in Canada were never so class-conscious as 
to-day. Wise leadership or a great emergency will 
readily weld together the scattered groups. 

J. S. WoopswortTH. 


A Letter From Russia 


Y contrast with home, we live the Spartan life, 
but it is luxury to what we see about us. 
Scarcely a day goes by but there is one (or 

more) dead body lying on the way or in the market, 
and three days ago four together—father, mother and 
children dropped in the snow together. At night 
there are cries and pleading at the station entrance, 
but no one may go in except to wait for trains—the 
next morning dead bodies must be carted away from 
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the entrance as well as from the chilly crowded 
station. The cemetery itself is a ghastly place where 
bodies are piled up like so much cordwood—the 
naked bodies make the simile all the truer. Piles of 
bodies now visible a quarter of a mile away. Clothing 
is always stripped off for it is too precious to leave a 
thread. Worse even than the dead bodies left often 
for days lying frozen in the snow are the walking 
skeletons who totter about from house to house, 
hoping for enough to live another day, the children 
with bare skin showing through in spots as they trot 
on, weeping with the cold. There are not crowds of 
these, but always a few, and each morning we wonder 
which of them may be stark on the roadside, in the 
market, or along the mile of road between the town 
and the station and warehouse. 

D—— W. , who is still at the first outpost 
which she and M—-~ K—— opened forty miles 
south of the B.R., wrote us in Moscow. Her letter. 
was illuminating as to the necessity of starting feeding 
at once, on arrival, to prevent all the infants in the 
district from being carted in and abandoned on your 
doorstep. Horses are dying so fast that they cannot 
get the food carted out fast enough, so are trying for 
camels which eat less and are therefore becoming 
fairly common here, where before the famine they 
were rare. Their humps are usually flabby and 
empty of the reserve strength they carry in them, 
and they complain bitterly over cold, work, every- 
thing. D—-~- W——- begs to have some one come 
swiftly to help, but adds, ‘Send some one without a 
heart, for it is a cruel task.” She came up here this 
week for further supplies, conference, etc., and 
reports that even cannibalism has begun there, an 
old woman and a child of nine having followed the 
cats and dogs already consumed. 

Please do not be alarmed at our safety for we 
are well looked after, V T—— now having charge 
of supplies for personnel, and she is a level-headed 
person who knows that enough nourishing food is not 
self-indulgence, but absolute necessity, considering 
ourselves as machines which can give maximum 
service only by being in condition, that being the 
best economy in the long run. We bring in our own 
flour and make our own bread rather than take any 
of the scanty bread of the country—this means also 
a saving of energy in the readjustment of stomachs to 
this stuff. It is colder here than in Moscow, most 
of the week about 30 degrees below zero Fahr., but 
is dry and bracing, and we all thrive under it, once 
every one has clothing enough. Equipping the inter- 
preters has been a task but thanks to drawing on 
relief bales a bit they will get on. . Didn’t take us 
long to adopt the custom of the country and sleep 
with doors and windows shut and fire on. We are 
learning to smell an open door several rooms away, 
just like a Russian. A mile between house and 








warehouse and office seems most inconvenient at 
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times, but it has the advantage of forcing us into the 
open, and when an office and fire are added to the 
warehouse so there is some relief from the present 
arrangement of working all day in the bitter cold, 
work here should be fairly comfortable. The six 
hours of sunlight are of brilliant beauty, the snow 
plains stretching away like the sea to the south, and 
to the north a lovely line of hills, foothills of the Urals, 
and the wide, generous streets of the city itself—it 
must be a really charming place in ordinary times. 
How I wish you might really see it all for your- 
selves, for it takes a keen imagination to get the 
picture at this distance; but rest assured that all we 
can do on both this and the home field, is not just 
making people more comfortable, but turning to the 
hopeful side the very slender balance between life 
and death. For the more you send us here the more 
of these desperate people have the chance to live. 
B. A. HURLEY. 


Buzuluk. 


[Cheques should be sent to Mr. Charles Gordon at 
the Head Office of the Doniinion Bank, Toronto. 
He gives twice who gives quickly.| 


Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forvum had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion is invited on editorials or 
articles appearing in the magazine or on any other 
matters of political or artistic tnterest. Point and good 
nature must be asked of correspondents, who are re- 
quested to limit themselves to 800 words. The Editors 
are not responsible for matter printed in this column. 


Musical Cries 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM. 
Sir: 

In your last issue there appeared a contribution from the 
pen of Mr. Campbell-McInnes on ‘The Musical Cries and Folk- 
songs of the British Peoples.’ It was a thought-provoking 
article—that is to say it provoked thought in me. I read it the 
morning my Forvm arrived, just in time to enliven my solitary 
breakfast, and, as I mused on the romance inherent in our 
nature which inspired and has preserved in the Old Country 
those ancient street-cries, there burst out in the road below a 
harsh and strident howl, rapidly rising from moderato to crescendo, 
‘A peck o’ potaters fer only a quahter! Only a quahter, a 
quahter, AQUAHTER! APECKo'’ potaters fer only a quahter!’ 
And I cursed the miserable hawker who cried his wares with such 
cacophonous bawling. Hardly had his cries died away into 
a subdued roaring around the corner when there arose a high, 
shrill scream beneath my window, ‘Aieee de banan, de banan, 
de bananaaa-yeeip!’ and a moment later the raucous shout of a 
rag-and-bone man, clamouring—of all things—for bottles, rent 
the yet quivering air. I swore again; and then, as Mr. 
McInnes’ article once more caught my eye, I realized that it 
needed only the good-will of the City Council and the applied 
genius of a gifted instructor like, say, Mr. McInnes to change 
these peculiarly offensive noises into tuneful and melodious calls 





























that would add a touch of bright colour to life in our cities. 
Let the City Fathers appropriate a few thousands for the sub- 
sidizing of a ‘School of Expression and Harmonics for Street 
Hawkers,’ make a certificate of graduation a necessary qualifica- 
tion for a license to hawk, and something will have been done to 
bring back into our drab and materialistic existence that warm 
sentiment, the passing of which Mr. McInnes so rightly deplores. 

The idea first intrigued, then enthused, me. Why stop 
there? For some time past there has been a movement on foot 
in England for ‘A Brighter London.’ Why not ‘A Brighter 
Toronto,” beginning with its streets? True, it is hopeless to 
expect those capitalists who could afford it to dress in purple 
and crimson and drive in limousines of silver and gold—they 
would like to, of course, but they daren’t. They’re afraid of 
intensifying class consciousness and provoking class war; and 
perhaps it is as well that it is so for although I, personally, am 
all for brighter streets I think you will agree that lamp-posts 
decorated @ la Commune are so ultra rococo as to verge on the 
crude. But there is still a wide field left open. 
start on the limousines why not develop the idea of brighter 
street-cars? The present situation is grossly unfair. Why 
should the denizens of Yonge Street be gratified by the sight of 
chariots of a splendid scarlet while the aesthetically starved 
inhabitants of Rosedale have to be content with perambulating 
trams of a dull and dreary drab? And I am certain that street- 
cars of vivid and exotic colouring would bring joy to the hearts 
of those who stagnate in the suburbs no less than to those who 
exist in ‘The Ward.’ The ‘Kings’ and ‘Queens’ should be 
of a royal purple; those on the ‘College’ route blue and white, 
and so on, while the elusive and erratic ‘Belt-Lines’ might ke 
camouflaged like troop-ships and so spring suddenly upen one 
occasioning even more pleasurable surprise by their belated, 
appearance than they do now. 

And our policemen! Why not introduce a little variety into 
the uniformity of their garb? By all means let the patrolman 
retain his time-honoured blue, but why should not the ‘Traffic- 
Cop’ be clad in a tunic of flaming vermilion and those on the 
‘Morality Squad’ go clothed in chaste and appropriate white? 

These are only one or two of the innumerable ways in 
which colour and variety might be infused into our dull and 
monotonous streets. It is unnecessary to point out to people 
of imagination that the development of the idea is rich in un- 
limited possibilities. By the way, I note from the displays in 
our shop windows that our womenkind will add to the gaiety 
of nations this season by flaunting frocks and hats of chromatic 
brilliance. When shall we men assert our right to make as 
brave a show? 

Yours, etc., 


Toronto. R. bE B. 


A Plea for Original Sin 


F a man be born a Puritan, how shall he save his 
soul? Is it possible for a Canadian whole- 
heartedly, joyously, with total freedom from 

self-consciousness, to make an ass of himself? These 
questions, so far-reaching that their full import does 
not immediately dawn upon one, are the result of 
much melancholy introspection, and I think the 
answer to them is also the answer to the familiar 
query, ‘Why haven’t we a real Canadian literature?’ 
The trouble is not that ‘we are a young country’, 
and have not yet beaten our ploughshares into pen- 
points (we ceased to be a young country generations 
ago), or that we suffer from Prohibition (else we 
ought to have had a whole series of Golden Ages 
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during the last half-century), though both causes are 
frequently alleged. No, the evil, more serious and 
deeply rooted than these, is simply that Canada is 
too moral. I hasten to say that this little article 
is not a fervid appeal to hitherto irreproachable 
citizens of London and Port Hope to break through 
the cramping bonds of convention and take unto 
themselves another soul-mate. Heaven forbid! I 
refer only to the typical Canadian attitude in matters 
literary and artistic, to that frame of mind in a very 
large proportion of the reading public which is in- 


" vincibly, stolidly, moral. 


It is a frame of mind with which we are all born, 
and from which we never perhaps succeed in fully 
freeing ourselves unless by violent measures like Mr. 
Matthew Pocket’s attempts to lift himself by his 
hair and, even when we are confident of a complete 
cure, up starts the carking spectre to tell us that our 
broad-mindedness is a thin veneer, that at heart we 
still worship convention. Everywhere else nowadays 
we see the most blameless and innocent old ladies and 
gentlemen who are, in theory, wildly revolutionary, 
who advocate, at their own dinner-tables, the aboli- 
tion of marriage, or whatever the latest thing in 
morals may be; but in Canada one rarely finds even 
this moderate degree of dare-devilry. We are so 
firmly entrenched behind our rampart of middle-class 
morality that we are afraid, even in imagination, to 
look over the top. Such an atmosphere, of course, 
stifles the artistic impulse; worse than that, it makes 
the artistic impulse impossible. 

This dogged devotion to a peculiar ideal of 
morality manifests itself in sundry odd ways, such 
as prudishness and blue laws. It was Samuel Butler 
who first blazoned our shame, in those lines that 
should be in every school Reader, O God! O Montreal! 
This poem, with the unique and forceful title, was 
prompted, as no one can forget, by the author's dis- 
covery in a museum attic in Montreal of a Discobolus. 
He had been banished to obscurity on account of the 
very regrettable disinclination of ancient Greek 
athletes to wear coat and trousers. Thus the 
purity of Montreal was at once proved and preserved. 

The sole comforting reflection on the incident 
is that it happened in Montreal and not in Toronto, 
which, being the capital of Ontario, has enough 
responsibility in the matter of our supe~-morality. 
The Lord’s Day Alliance has bent its unflagging 
energies to the task of preventing Sunday bathing, 
except in uninhabited places under conditions that 
favour drowning. Wherever clergymen assemble to 
discuss contemporary problems, the vital issues 
facing the church seem to be mainly connected with 
women’s clothes. Various lakeshore communities, 
fearing the sight of knees in their sedate shopping 
district, have made a proclamation to bathers some- 
what similar, in tenor and result, to Canute’s injunc- 
tion to the waves. 
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When 7Vhe Beggar's Opera visited Canada last 
winter one could tell—as a certain woman remarked— 
who were the pure in heart and who were not—the 
latter were- afraid to laugh. People sufficiently 
sophisticated to snigger at double entendres of Broad- 
way origin hardly knew what to make of a piece 
that so frankly bandied words not commonly used, 
whose characters consisted, as the prologue with 
refreshing candour announced, of thieves and women 
of the town. There were two other classes of spec- 
tators—those who heartily enjoyed the opera, 
smacked their lips over it, and cut their friends if 
they wouldn’t go too, and those whose purity (that 
is, whose fear of others’ corruptibility) was so stirred 
that, after staying until the end, so as not to miss 
any evidence, they returned to their unpolluted 
homes and wrote indignant letters to the newspapers 
about immorality flaunting itself in our midst. 

These few and scattered bits of evidence may 
seem trivial, but they are not; they indicate a general 
attitude of mind that must be the chief cause of the 
anaemia that pervades our literature. And anaemic 
it undoubtedly is. No one reads a Canadian novel 
unless by mistake. Canadian fiction never comes 
to grips with life, but remains weak and timid; it has 
nothing to say. A mass of Canadian poetry consists 
of apostrophes to dancing rivulets that no doubt give 
considerable pleasure to the author’s relatives. 
Robert Service has recently revived the faded glories 
of the once wicked and popular (and _ fictitious) 
Montmartre, but when Canadians try to sing of sin 
and sinful places, the effect is indescribably sad; 
their efforts have the same vivid realism that one 
finds in romances about the House of Hapsburg 
written by elderly American ladies in the Western 
states who have saturated themselves with the 
wickedest memoirs the local librarian could supply. 

One can see no future for Canadian letters until 
Canadians learn to obey the fine injunction, to ‘sin 
gladly’. When we sin we do it in such a sneaking, 
hugger-mugger wav, emitting moral platitudes until 
we are out of sight. An Englishman, said Shaw, 
thinks he is moral when he is merely uncomfortable. 
In this respect as in others Canada is steadfastly 
loyal to English tradition; indeed we have gone 
further and attained an ineffable morality by making 
our neighbour uncomfortable. Since Utah made it 
illegal to smoke in public it is said that countless 
men, young and old, who hitherto had had no in- 
clination to smoke, have taken to cigarettes in sheer 
self-defence (on the principle of I smoke, therefore I 
am), because they needed to have some reminder 
that they lived in the country of Washington and 
Lincoln. Perhaps the whole matter was summed 


up by the man who said that the trouble with Canada 
was that it hadn’t had any eighteenth century. 
Dovucias BusH 
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Literary Competitions 


Readers are referred below for the details of a 
SPECIAL COMPETITION. 


Results 

A prize of five dollars for ithe best GHosT Story 
not exceeding 500 words. 

The results of this competition were very dis- 
appointing. Of the few entries received none were 
of merit, and the Editor regrets that for the second 
time he is forced to withhold the prize. 


$750 IN PRIZFS 
It seems to be a human instinct to make a 
splash in Spring and the Competitions Editor is not 
immune to this general excitement. So he set about 
persuading a reluctant business manager, and in the 
end obtained a grant of $750. Prolonged and 
argumentative discussion resulted in the following 
scheme: 
One $150 Prize 
To the first competitor sending in 100 fully paid 
subscriptions to THE CANADIAN FoRUM we will give 
$150.00. 
Five $50.00 Prizes 
To each of the first five competitors sending in 50 
fully paid subscriptions we will give $50.00. 
Ten $20.60 Prizes 
To each of the first ten competitors sending in 25 
fully paid subscriptions we will give $20.00. 
Twenty $5.00 Prizes 
To each of the first twenty competitors sending in 
10 fully paid subscriptions we will give $5.00. 
Twenty-Five $2.00 Prizes 
To each of the first twenty-five competitors sending 
in 6 fully paid subscriptions we will give $2.00. 


Any competitor sending in his returns too late to 
qualify for the prize for which he enters will receive a 
sum equivalent to the next lowest prize. 

If any competitor fatls to reach his objective before 
the expiration date he should send in the total of sub- 
scriptions obtained and he will be awarded the com- 
bination of lower prizes which most nearly approximates 
his total; provided, of course, that they have not all been 
won. For instance, should a competitor send in 40 
subscriptions, he would receive a prize for 25, another 
for 10, and another for 5 subscriptions, that is $27.00. 

The names and addresses of the subscribers obtained 
must be typewritten. 

An accepted cheque or money order for the whole 
amount must accompany the list of subscribers. 

Renewal subscriptions will not count towards these 
prizes. 

All returns must reach the Competitions Editor not 
later than May 20th, 1922, and should be addressed: 
The Competitions Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum, 
152 St. George Street, Toronto. 
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The Ice-Floes 


Dawn from the Foretop! Dawn from the Barrel! 
A scurry of feet with a roar overhead; 

The master-watch wildly pointing to Northward, 

Where the herd in front of The Eagle was spread! 


Steel-planked and sheathed like a battleship’s nose, 
She battered her path through the drifting floes; 
Past slob and growler we drove, and rammed her 
Into the heart of the patch and jammed her. 

There were hundreds of thousands of seals, I’d swear, 
In the stretch of that field—‘white harps’ to spare 
For a dozen such fleets as had left that spring 

To share in the general harvesting. 

The first of the line we had struck the main herd; 
The day was ours, and our pulses stirred 

In that brisk, live hour before the sun, 

At the thought of the load and the Sweepstake won. 


We stood on the deck as the morning outrolled 
On the fields its tissue of orange and gold, 

And lit up the ice to the North in the sharp, 
Ciear air; each mother-seal and its ‘harp’ 

Lay side by side; and as far as the range 

Of the patch ran out we saw that strange, 

And unimaginable thing 

That sealers talk of every spring— 

The ‘bobbing-holes’ within the floes 

That neither wind nor frost could close; 
Through every hole a seal could dive, 

And search, to keep her brood alive, 

A hundred miles it well might be, 

For food beneath that frozen sea. 

Round sunken reef and cape she would rove, 
And though the wind and current drove 

The ice-fields many leagues that day, 

We knew she would turn and find her way 
Back to the hole, without the help ‘ 

Of compass or log, to suckle her whelp, 

Back to that hole in the distant floes, 

And smash her way up with her teeth and nose. 
But we flung those thoughts aside when the shout 
Of command from the master-watch rang out. 
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Assigned to our places in watches of four— 

Over the rails in a wild carouse, 

Two from the port and starboard bows, 

Two from the broadsides—-off we tore, 

In the breathless rush for the day’s attack, 

With the speed of hounds on a caribou’s track. 
With the rise of the sun we started to kill, 

A seal for each blow from the iron bill 

Of our gaffs. From the nose to the tail we ripped them, 
And laid their quivering carcases flat 

On the ice; then with our knives we stripped them 
For the sake of the pelt and its lining of fat. 

With three fathoms of rope we laced them fast, 
With their skins to the ice to be easy to drag, 
With our shoulders galled we drew them, and cast 
Them in thousands around the watch’s flag. 

Then with our bodies begrimed with the reek 

Of grease and sweat from the toil of the day, 

We made for The Eagle two miles away, 

At the signal that flew from her mizzen peak. 
And through the night, as inch by inch 

She reached the pans with the harps piled high, 
We hoisted them up as the hours filed by 

To the sleepy growl of the donkey-winch. 


Over the bulwarks again we were gone, 

With the first faint streaks of a misty dawn; 

Fast as our arms could swing we slew them, 
Ripped them, ‘sculped’ them, roped and drew them 
To the pans where the seals in pyramids rose 
Around the flags on the central floes, 

Till we reckoned we had nine thousand dead 

By the time the afternoon had fled; 

And that an added thousand or more 

Would beat the count of the day before. 

So back again to the patch we went 

To haul, before the day was spent, 

Another load of four harps a man, 

To make the last, the record pan. 

And not one of us saw, as we gaffed, and skinned, 
And took them in tow, that the North-East wind 
Had veered off-shore; that the air was colder, 
That the signs of recall were there to the South, 
The flag of 7he Eagle, and the long, thin smoulder 
That drifted away from her funnel’s mouth. 

Not one of us thought of the speed of the storm 
That hounded our tracks in the day’s last chase, 
(For the slaughter was swift, and the blood was warm) 
Till we felt the first sting of the snow in our face. 


We looked south-east where an hour ago, 

Like a smudge on the sky-line, someone had seen 
The Eagle, and thought he had heard her blow 

A note like a warning from her sirene. 

We gathered in knots, each man within call 

Of his mate, and slipping our ropes, we sped, 
Plunging our way through a thickening wall 

Of snow that the gale was driving ahead. 
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We ran with the wind on our shoulder; we knew 
That the night had left us this only clue 
Of the track before us, though with each wail 
That grew to the pang of a shriek from the gale, 
Some of us swore that The Eagle screamed 
Right off to the east; to others it seemed 
On the southern quarter and near, while the rest 
Cried out with every report that rose 
From the strain and the rend of the wind on the floes 
That The Eagle was firing her guns to the west. 
And some of them turned to the west, though to go 
Was madness—we knew it and roared, but the notes 
Of our warning were lost as a fierce gust of snow 
Eddied, and strangled the words in our throats. 
Then we felt in our hearts that the night had swallowed 
All signals, the whistle, the flare, and the smoke 
To the south; and like sheep in a storm we followed 
Each other; like sheep we huddled and broke. 
Here, one would fall as hunger took hold 
@f his step; here, one would sleep as the cold 
Crept into his blood, and another would kneel 
Athwart the body of some dead seal, 
And with knife and nails would tear it apart, 
To flesh his teeth in its frozen heart. 
And another dreamed that the storm was past, 
And raved of his bunk and brandy and food, 
And The Eagle near, though in that blast 
The mother was fully as blind as her brood. 
Then we saw what we feared from the first—dark places 
Here and there to the left of us, wide yawning spaces 
Of water; the fissures and cracks had increased 
Till the outer pans were afloat, and we knew 
As they drifted along in the night to the east, 
By the cries we heard, that some of our crew 
Were borne to the sea on those pans and were lost. 
And we turned with the wind in our faces again, 
And took the snow with its lancing pain, 
Till our eye-balls cracked with the salt and the frost; 
Till only iron and fire that night 
Survived on the ice as we stumbled on; 
As we fell and rose and plunged—till the light 
In the south and east disclosed the dawn, 
And the sea heaving with floes,—and then, 
The Eagle in wild pursuit of her men. 


And the rest is as a story told, 

Or a dream that belonged to a dim, mad past, 

Of a March night and a north wind’s cold, 

Of a voyage home with a flag half-mast; 

Of twenty thousand seals that were killed 

To help to lower the price of bread; 

Of the muffled beat ... of adrum... that filled 

A nave... at our count of sixty dead. 

E. J. PRATT 














Some Canadian Painters: 
F. H. Varley 


HEN the Canadian war canvases were 
V¢ exhibited in London in 1919, Mr. Varley’s 
pictures came in for special recognition. 
It was natural that they should. A prominent 
London critic said to the present writer: ‘Varley 
was the only artist who got the war into his canvases.’ 
This sums up the perfectly simple achievement of the 
four or five large canvases which contain his chief 
contribution to the collection. If in fifty years’ time 
they are found to have outworn most of the remaining 
collection, it will be because without bias of style or 
mood they set down what human beings feel and 
think about war in its deepest, its least political, and 
its least topical, aspects. The only other artists who 
attempted as much had recourse to formula. Paul 
Nash satirized war by making geometry of it. Mr. 
Varley, by greater force of temperament, was able 
to dispense with such devices and simply digest the 
whole concern. 

The London critics who recognized the power of 
his canvases were, however, not in a position to 
realize all that had happened. Some of those who 
read the London reviews in Canada began to suspect 
that over and above the actual pictures that had 
been painted an artist had found himself. That 
suspicion has been fully borne out in the three years 
that have followed. The sending of Mr. Varley to 
France to paint for the War Records was the beginning 
of an important career. He had painted remarkably 
little for many years and appears to be an extreme 
case of inner growth without productiveness. His 
real ability was known, so far as one can discover, to 
a very small number of people. One of these might 
have asked five years ago whether the compelling 
impetus to production would ever come. It did come 
with the war, and the danger of over-retardation was 
averted. The fruits of those years of lying fallow are 
shown in the artist’s extraordinary reserve of spiritual 
power which carried him like a strong tide past the 
studio pre-occupations of other artists and thrust 
him into the heart of his tremendous subject. 

If Mr. Varley had had a more regular develop- 
ment he would have been more abreast of his time 
and he would have hesitated to paint so old-fashioned 
a picture as his famous For What? which is narrative 
and realistic, in fact quite in the story-picture tradi- 
tion. It shows corpses in a tip-cart and a burial 
party at work behind. It is almost childishly 
intelligible, and, for modern apprehensions, a little 
out of date. And yet we may be glad that the artist 
was sufficiently unsophisticated to paint in this 
direct way. His picture compels approval because 
it shows strong emotion under perfect control and 
hence justifies itself. 

The development from this notable beginning 
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It is difficult to believe that the 
painter of this essentially Victorian canvas is the 
same person who, within two years, painted the 
stench of corruption in his Sunken Road. Looking 
over this group of pictures one is amazed to find how 


was very rapid. 


organic it is. The feeling of mortality is uppermost. 
In Prisoners the mutilated trees seem to totter like 
the stumbling figures below as if Nature herself were 
toiling through the mud, and not merely a few captive 
Germans. This is a great formal achievement with- 
out the slightest abatement of reality. The merits of 
these pictures only yield themselves slowly to the 
mind. Meanwhile, it is said, they are lying in a 
cellar in Ottawa along with much other good work. 

It was natural to assume in the face of these 
indisputable results that the war which called out 
this great spiritual effort in Mr. Varley would leave 
him stranded on the shoals of peace as a war-painter 
whose only further hope was another cataclysm. 
Humanity always treats artists who make a real 
success as if they were under a moral obligation to 
stop work or repeat themselves. For we love to 
classify and the artist who stands still gets recognition 
quickest. Mr. Varley, having shown himself in his 
war canvases to have a rare gift for large compositions 
in figure and landscape, returned to Canada to paint 
portraits. His war canvases are just beginning to 
be forgotten by the public and his portraits are 
looked for in our exhibitions. 

The difficulty of discussing the portraits is 
increased by the fact that they have not yet been 
seen in fitting company. One would like to set them 
beside the best work of to-day and see if they in any 
way held their own. There is a good deal to live 
up to. Augustus John executes brilliant brush 
drawings of his sitters. He finds the human soul 
an endlessly exciting mystery and expresses this 
feeling every time he paints. It is the opposite view 
to Whistler’s, who cared above all for tonal and 
pictorial values and painted his mother and Carlyle 
as if they were identical in character, instead of being 
as different as two human beings well could be. 
Sargent paints with consummate distinction and 
sanity, but quite unphilosophically. Hence there are 
few undercurrents in his work. Orpen seems to be 
almost devoid of the capacity to sympathize with his 
sitter, but his brilliant technique blinds the spectator 
to his short-comings. 

To apply the standard set by these four, in- 
dividually and collectively, to the work of two or 
three years in a Toronto studio by a hitherto little 
known artist, will seem absurd to those who test 
works of art by their avoidance of error rather than 
by the character they possess apart from their errors. 
Mr. Varley’s portraits, few as they are, can only be 
profitably judged by that severe standard. How 
else is one to estimate the deeply original powers 
revealed in these early and, in part, tentative can- 
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vases? Ordinary, conventional tests are useless in 
such cases. It is child’s play to show that Joseph 
Conrad cannot manage a plot, that Hardy never 
showed an instinctive gift of style, and that Mase- 
field’s temperament runs away with him every other 
time he takes up a pen. But when we suspect the 
presence of deep creative forces in an artist we 
cannot be content with academic rulings. 

The portrait of Mr. Vincent Massey in Hart 
House, Toronto, is an instructive canvas to examine. 
It shows conclusively the artist’s power to immerse 
himself in the mood of his sitter. Of the contem- 
porary masters mentioned only Augustus John 
has this power in any marked degree, and in his case 
it is so strong as to take almost complete possession 
of him and to make him frequently indifferent to the 
objective problems of his canvas. Mr. Varley has 
clearly endeavoured to carry the mood over the whole 
picture so that every square inch of canvas speaks 
and breathes the sitter, and places itself in pictorial 
relation to the face and the figure. This endeavour, 
if perfectly carried out, would combine the John idea 
with the Whistler idea and present that very rare 
thing—an organic portrait. Judged by this severe 
test, which there is nothing in the Canadian tradition 
to supply, the portrait of Mr. Massey stands as a real 
achievement. It is not perfect. One feels that the 
paint is put on with the strain of creative effort 
rather than with the ease of confident mastery, 
though even on that score the picture would lose in 
psychological intensity if the strain of execution 
were removed. One feels, too, that the bright colour 
of the background in the region of the head is a 
slightly precarious adventure into colour interpreta- 
tion and not finally convincing. But one would not 
change these things for the canvas has succeeded in 
its deeper purpose of steeping itself in the sitter and 
it will tell its intimate tale long after the common run 
of portraits have lost their interest. 

Chance has thrown in Mr. Varley’s way an 
unusual range of sitters, in their very variety enough 
to exhaust any ordinary artist. He has shown in one 
canvas or another that he can paint a coarse type or 
a refined type, childhood or age, man or woman, and 
usually with his quite unique power of absorption in 
his subject. Consider, for example, the two Massey 
portraits in Hart House, the two child portraits, John 
and Miss Mary Kenny, the self-portrait, the portrait 
of Mrs. Ely, and the Portrait of a Model. Or, more 
simply and equally conclusively, consider the portrait 
of Mr. I. H. Cameron and the crayon drawings of 
women and children at the present O.S.A. exhibition. 

On their own evidence these works betoken an 
extraordinary ambition and an extraordinary power. 
The portrait of Mr. Cameron, now on view at the 
Art Gallery, is the most complete and powerful of the 
portraits. There is no preoccupation with unusual 
lighting, as in some earlier canvases, nor is there any 





trace of a former conflict between head and back- 
ground. It is at once the most traditional and the 
most original picture in the exhibition. The problem 
is taken straightforwardly and at its fullest. The 
task of reconciling jubilant blue and red robes with 
a colourless complexion and a severe interpretation 
of character might have floored any artist, but here 
it is solved with complete simplicity and without 
forfeiting anything of emotional seriousness. As an 
example of a not dissimilar problem solved more 
cold-bloodedly there is the fine Strang portrait at 
the University of Toronto. 

This portrait of Mr. Cameron, exhibited in 
London, might conceivably bring the artist at a 
bound into secure recognition. Less must be expected 
here. We are still without the spiritual self-reliance 
to do these things for ourselves. But even for those 
who insist on seeing promise rather than achievement 
it is surely a question of the highest promise or none. 
For some—the writer of this article among them— 
Mr. Varley has already shown that his place is some- 
where among the four famous names that have been 
referred to above. His ‘long suit’ will be his 
incapacity to do what none of these four has quite 
escaped—he will never reduce his temperament to a 
formula. You can truthfully say ‘Whistler—Japan,’ 
‘Sargent—Velasquez,’ and you have the secret of 
their success and also the limitation of their genius. 

Mr. Varley has shown, during the short space of 
three years, that there is no external label for him. 
And he has shown such a range of mood and subject 
that only those who have digested and can clearly 
recall some twelve canvases, comprising landscape, 
war-pictures, and portraits, are in any position to 
estimate his full power. Very few people go to that 
trouble. And hence the diversity of casual opinion 
that is heard. ‘Varley is really a war-painter.’ 
‘He should stick to painting children.’ ‘He should 
paint landscapes and leave portraits alone.’ This is 
merely the voice of our civic perplexity at an artistic 
phenomenon of real magnitude. There are two 
ways of avoiding that perplexity, either by staying 
away from art galleries altogether or by carrying 
curiosity to the point of serious thought and study. 

BARKER FAIRLEY. 


If Winter Comes 


HOUGH the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam is still 
one of the popular books of this continent 
and may still be found in fancy binding and 


-with gorgeous illustrations in every house which 


pretends to possess a library, it can hardly be im- 
agined that the average citizen of this country is 
familiar with its contents: and we must sorrowfully 
put down the taste for Omar Khayyam to conven- 
tion. We all own the Rubaiyat, because it is the 














thing to do; but we must not be expected to read it. 
In fact in some households, where water is esteemed 
an appetizing and stimulating beverage, we may 
suspect that Omar is kept in a kind of gilded cap- 
tivity to remind the sober-minded inmates of wicked- 
nesses which now are past, 

Of old unhappy far-off things, 

And bottles long ago. 

Many of us still retain a sneaking affection for 
the old poet: we have not yet had all vice legislated 
out of us, and are putting up a manful struggle 
against the rapid encroachments of the ‘seven 
deadly virtues.’ In a word, we believe in the truth 
of the lines of a distinguished modern poet: 

You cannot bud into a gay Lothario 

By drinking water piped from Lake Ontario. 
But now and then the hopelessness of the struggle 
is borne in upom us, and we realize that ‘now is 
the winter of our discontent’. The unnatural dry- 
ness of the moral atmosphere is beginning to tell 
upon us: our cellars are rapidly emptying, and we 
shall soon be compelled to indulge in sarsaparilla, 
lemon sour, and raspberry vinegar. No longer now 
can the imagination picture the ‘fields of barley and 
of rye’ through which we used to walk: the precious 
grape is squeezed into a juice which can exhilarate 
none save William Jennings Bryan: and we look 
back with amazement and incredulity to the days 
when Shakespeare could write: 

O vain petitioner! beg a greater matter: 

Thou now request’st but moonshine in the water. 
Why, even moonshine would be welcome now: but 
alas! in these days of total eclipse ’tis impossible to 
come by. 

And yet the poet takes no such gloomy outlook 
when he asks: 

If winter comes, can spring be far behind? 

and perhaps after all, like all true poets, he is some- 
thing of a prophet. Perhaps the gloomy parlour 
pastime of ‘sniffing the cork’ may yet give place 
to better things: and if the responsibility for im- 
proving the situation rests with ourselves, we must 
manfully and hopefully shoulder it. The Platonic 
precept of ‘one man one job’ has never met with 
the approval of the choicer spirits, who regard an 
undeviating attention to the problems of business 
or profession as selfish and unworthy. The econo- 
mists are busily engaged in preaching the necessity 
of increased production, and surely it is not for the 
mere layman to contradict the views of experts. 
We can and should play our part in the rehabilita- 
tion of our crumbling civilization. It is to the home- 
brewer that the economists must look for light and 
leading in the struggle that lies before us: for if 
production is to be stimulated, none is better equipped 
than he to produce the stimulants. 

The home-brewer, we would maintain, is the 

only member of society to whom Omar Khayyam 
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can be more than a mere name: for he alone has 
followed the example of the kindly old cynic, who 
Divorced old barren Reason from his bed 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to spouse. 
And if it is impossible any longer to imitate Omar 
and enjoy our liquid refreshment underneath the 
bough, we may console ourselves perhaps with the 
reflection that good wine needs no bush, and sip 
our home-made beverage in a comfortable arm-chair 
with the Rubaiyat open before us. At such moments 
(always provided the home-brew is a success) how 
expansive is the soul, and what visions of choice 
company float before us in the eddying wreathes of 
tobacco smoke! That genial dog, Horace, whose 
poems in praise of good wine will one day be studied 
only by archaeological students, pale youths who in 
the interest of philological science will endeavour to 
discover the exact significance of the word ‘wine’— 
Horace will be there, and Falstaff too, to enlighten 
us upon the magical properties of a good sherris-sack. 
Only let us remember that the spring may be short, 
and that not many years will pass before our stern 
educators will re-write Shakespeare, transforming 
Falstaff into a teetotaller and temperance orator. 
Then let us fill our cellars while yet we may, and 
perfect our organization: and let us remember that 
what is needed above all is co-operation. We have 
a good recipe for beer. Will one of our readers in 
exchange for it give us the details as to the con- 
coction of a good sherris-sack, wherewith to drink 
the health of stout Sir John? 
W. D. WoopHEAD 


The British Museum 


I have been grievously misled by one of a series 
of articles which appeared some time ago in your 
journal, under the heading of A London Letter. 1 
hoped, from the writer’s happy account of the British 
Museum, and ‘The gentle souls who daily wend 
their way thither’ (I quote from memory, but, I 
believe, accurately) that there still existed one insti- 
tution where peace and the gentler virtues prevailed. 
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It was with the highest expectations that I looked 
forward to spending some months there last summer. 

I was deeply disappointed. Here I found com- 
petition in its most primitive form, though concealed 
under an air of polite respectability. It was not 
that generous strife of scholars whose only object is 
to drag truth to light, but a greedy rush for padded 
chairs! There still exists in the main reading room 
some two dozen ample leather-covered chairs, relics 
of a more comfortable age than ours. They are 
gradually approaching decay, and being replaced by 
polished ones of unresisting wood. The reading room 
is open at nine o'clock; at half past nine you could 
not find a vacant cushion if your life depended upon 
it. At twenty-five minutes past you might see an 
irregular procession of spectacles and attaché cases 
winding through the aisles, glancing eagerly from one 
side to the other, now bending down to resolve a 
doubt or furtively pulling out a chair to examine it 
more closely. If it were not so serious, you might 
mistake it for the (so-called) game of musical chairs. 
The authorities, as if in league with the powers of 
evil, have had the new chairs made with backs 
exactly like the old ones, and the attendants add to 
the confusion by shuffling them each night. The 
successful candidates are usually elderly gentlemen, 
who have apparently not stopped to drink a second 
cup of coffee, or to read the morning paper. You 
notice them, during the last five minutes before 
nine-thirty, hardly concealing a smile of self-grati- 
fication as they bend over their work. 

Those who arrive habitually after that hour 
do not know that padded chairs exist. There are, 
too, a few truly scholarly persons who rush in with 
an abstracted air, drop into the first vacant seat, and 
become completely oblivious of their surroundings. 
They never seek to better their material condition. 
I can only surmise that your correspondent was one 
of these. For myself, I confess that I like to sit at 
ease, even in Zion, but I am weary of the daily com- 
petition. 

Perhaps the authorities of the Museum would 
consider solving the problem by issuing to candi- 
dates who present suitable introductions, tickets for 
the padded chairs. Or would the League of Nations 
administer them under a mandate? In the meantime 
it is well that your readers should not remain sunk 
in a false illusion. 


M. G. R. 
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Drama 


Will Shakespeare, by Clemence Dane (Macmillan, 
$2.00). 

Those who read, or saw, A Bill of Divorcement 
will have watched with interest for Clemence Dane’s 
next book and their hopes will be more than fulfilled 
by this second play, Will Shakespeare. There will 
be some, of course, who love the historian in and out 
of season, to cry that she has departed most scandal- 
ously from historical truth. To these it is only 
necessary to say: ‘He who follows art obeys no 
historian,’ for Miss Ashton (Clemence Dane) is a 
sincere and skilful artist. Besides, she makes no 
claim to historical accuracy, her sub-title reading, 
An Invention. But such a defence is a flailing of the 
air. 

In this play the author has dared a broader, 
greater current than that flowing through A Bill of 
Dwvorcement, for the latter, movingly human though 
it is, pictures only a backwater peopled by the small 
fry of life. But with no less sureness of touch are 
handled the passions—the loves and despairs—of the 
nobler characters in Will Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
(when Ophelia, Desdemona, and Othello stand the 
mere ghosts of players about him in his cottage, or 
when, face to face with the breakdown and tragedy 
of his life, he sets about the making of As You Like It 
for England and the Queen) appeals to us not only 
for the greatness beating through him, but for the 
humanness of his weakness. And Elizabeth in the 
last act will fail to stir few whose imaginations can 
warm to the activities of the sixteenth century. It 
may have required an Englishwoman to pertray her 
high purpose and indomitable will, crushing her own 
desires and longings that England might prosper and 
stand forth among the nations, but many besides 
English readers will thrill at her speeches. 

The whole piece has been conceived with intense 
dramatic imagination and with a grasp of the elements 
of tragedy that will hold even the light-hearted 
theatre-goer. The first act is under way almost 
before it is realized and from the first line the develop- 
ment moves to its culmination with a rapidity that 
speaks of close study of modern dramatic methods. 
The delightfully fresh and spontaneous songs in 
Acts I, III and IV, spiritual children of Elizabethan 
lyrics and The Beggar’s Opera, are an integral part 
of the dramatic action and no mere pretty trimming 
to catch the vulgar ear. Despite this modern swift- 
ness, and modern touches here and there in the 
thought, the Elizabethan atmosphere is completely 
convincing, for Miss Ashton has not been afraid to 
use the richly imaginative blank verse of that glowing 
period and in it she has achieved rare poetic beauty. 
There is space to quote only one short passage. 
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Elizabeth: 

Why, not a keel 
Grounds on the Cornish pebbles, but the jar 
Thrills through all English earth home to my feet. 
No riderless horse snuffs blood and gallops home 
To a girl widowed, but I the sparking hoofs 
Hear pound as my heart pounds, waiting; . . . 

It is necessary to add that the author deserves 
better of her printers. In reading the play thirteen 
typographical errors were found, and on pages 152 and 
170 character denominations have been omitted and 
the speeches of two persons run together. This is 
beyond excuse. 


Fiction 
Adrienne Toner; by Anne Douglas Sedgwick (Edward 
Arnold, London, 1921). 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick has done two very 
daring things. First, she has given us as heroine the 
complete prig, bred in an atmosphere of voluptuous 
idealism and the wildest conversational licence about 
Love and Beauty and Faith and Truth, and other 
‘big, big things,’ equipped to the last detail with 
every priggish quality of mind, soul, manner and 
dress; second, after she has deliberately exposed her 
prig in every aspect, she gradually, and before our 
eyes, effects its apotheosis into an undeniable saint. 
Let no one accordingly read Adrienne Toner who is 
not willing to perform a volteface and eventually to 
love the ex-prig-saint even while she is still babbling 
of ‘big, beautiful people’ and ‘rare, strong spirits.’ 
It is testimony to the authoress’ skill that when once 
the self-righteousness has been ousted the still 
priggish mannerisms are almost endearing—em- 
phatically so to Roger Oldneadow, the ‘snappy, 
snuffy bachelor’ and most fastidious realist. 

The apotheosis is credible by reason of two 
qualities in Adrienne—her sincerity and her capacity 
for strong and deep feeling. As to the manner of the 
apotheosis there are three stages. In the first we 
have the invulnerably self-righteous theorist con- 
fidently propelling the lamest dogs over the steepest 
stiles into the most dangerous regions. In the second 
the theorist comes into contact with other people’s 
theories and finds herself criticized. Here is the first 
wound to the self-righteousness, for under criticism 
she develops unsuspected qualities of pride and 
cruelty and meanness. In the third period she has 
lost all control both of events and of her own char- 
acter—the dogs are refusing to go over their stiles 
and she and they are snarling at each other. In the 
apotheosis period she has lost everything, her own 
moral complacency, the affection of friends and her 
husband’s love. She sees that she has brought 
disaster to those she tried to help and that the fault 
was hers. It is in the courage with which she faces 


facts and contrives, most unconventionally, to retrieve 
the worst disaster that the saint is revealed. The 
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prig has gone too, for there is little real priggishness 
in anyone speaking like this: 

I wish I weren't one of the shut-out people; I wish I 
were artistic. I'd have liked to have had that side of life 
to meet people with. I sometimes think that one doesn’t 
get far with people, really, if all that one has to give are 
the fundamental things like the care of their minds and 
bodies. One goes deep, of course; but one doesn’t go 
far. Youcan do something for them; but there’s nothing 
afterwards that they can do with you; it makes it rather 
lonely ina way... . 

The book, on the whole, might be rather too 
tense were it not for the interludes provided by some 
of minor and more terre-d-terre characters, especially 
the delightful Eleanor Chadwick with her incon- 
sequence and her really remarkable agility in running 
simultaneously with hare and hound. The following 
contribution to the problem of the conscientious 
objector is typical: 

Palgrave: Christ didn’t kill malefactors. 

Eleanor Chadwick: The Gadarene swine, they were 
killed. So painfully too, poor things. I never could 
understand about that. I hope that Higher Criticism 
will manage to get rid of it, for it doesn’t really seem kind. 
They had done no wrong at all and I’ve always been 
specially fond of pigs myself. 

Humbug, by E. M. Delafield (Hutchinson, London). 

Miss Delafield has been at it again—convents, 
suppressive parents, ‘potterites,’ egotistic poseuses, 
and all the rest. If Humbug is the first of her books 
that you read you may like it—it’s amusing in parts 
as a caricature—but if you’ve read the others you'll 
feel a little cheated at having old characters and old 
settings served up again in rather diluted form. 
Lily is a watered-down Zella from Zella Sees Herself 
with touches of Delia from Consequences; Lily’s 
father is Zella’s Aunt Marianne put into trousers, and 
equally incapable of speaking in the first person; 
Dorothy is Hazel of The Pelican; and Kenneth is the 
James of Zella Sees Herself again. Ican’t help feeling, 
too, that the foreword in which the authoress warns us 
that none of the characters are taken from life is 
unnecessary. I’ve never met in life people who were 
so completely embodiments of one point of view or 
often only of one mannerism. There’s always, I’ve 
found, a little more complexity. 


Folk-Lore 
Negro Folk Rhymes, by Thomas W. Talley (Mac- 
millan, $2.50). 

Professor Talley, of Fisk University, has per- 
formed a very real service in this valuable collection, 
not only for his own people, but for the student of 
folk-lore in general. The religious songs of the 
negroes, the so-called ‘spirituals,’ have been faith- 
fully preserved in such excellent collections as those 
of the Hampton Institute and the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers. Some of them have become universally 
known, especially to the older generation of concert- 
goers, through the singing tours of the negro choirs. 
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The spirit which collected the religious songs 
‘was a beautiful and a reverent and faithful one’, but 
it was inevitably restricted in its sympathies. A 
people trained in a rigid division of mankind into the 
saved and the unsaved, whose activities could very 
rarely overlap, was not likely to collect the secular 
rhymes along with ‘spirituals.’ The fact that the 
‘spirituals’ represented the only freedom of the 
slave days, while the secular songs, of the earth 
earthy, were more definitely reminiscent of the 
bondage, as witness some of the ‘parodies’ in this 
book, may have contributed to the neglect of the 
latter. 

This neglect has been atoned for by the present 
pioneer collection. Much of the old material must 
already have been lost, but much has been saved, and 
it is to be hoped that the publication of these rhymes 
will sufficiently stimulate interest to guarantee the 
collection and preservation of the still extant negro 
lore. It is only when one reads these songs and 
rhymes that one realizes how much the negro has 
contributed to the imaginative heritage of native- 
born Americans and Canadians. 

The rhymes themselves occupy two-thirds of the 
volume. Their characteristics are too well known to 
require stress here. They are full of the fun, the 
naiveté, the objective wisdom of the negro, with 
many echoes from the tragedy of his history in 
America. The remainder of the book contains an 
interesting essay on the material. Professor Curry, 
in an introduction to the book, intimates his belief 
that it supplies strong corroborative evidence for the 
communal! theory of ballad-making. The compiler’s 
very interesting theory of the origin of the ‘call and 
‘sponse’ does seem to lend support to this belief, 
but a study of the rhymes themselves weakens some- 
what one’s faith in their value as evidence in the 
problem of the child type of ballad. The ‘call and 
‘sponse’ discussion may, however, throw light on the 
difficult question of ballad refrains. Professor Talley 
has invented a pictorial method of classification for 
his rhyme schemes, a method which is, we fear, too 
pictorial for the unromantic soul of our folk-lorist of 
to-day and to-morrow. 

Criticism 
The Laureateship. A Study of the Office of Poet 
Laureate in England, with some Account of 
the Poets, by Edmund Kemper Broadus 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 15/ net). 

Literary historians have hitherto had little to say 
of the Laureateship, and, if the office be judged 
rigidly by its contribution to serious literature, this 
attitude of indifference may not seem unjustified. 
But there is, after all, another side. As a unique 


national institution, with a traditional ancestry 
stretching back almost to the beginnings of English 
literature and with an official existence maintained 
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almost despite itself for some two and a half centuries, 
the Laureateship surely deserves its historian; and 
this it has finally got in Professor Broadus, whose 
treatment of the subject could scarcely be bettered. 

At the outset Professor Broadus has cleared the 
way by a close and most scholarly discussion of the 
development of the laureate tradition. He traces 
the bestowal of a special courtly patronage to poetry 
forward from the time of the Saxon scops; allots to the 
universities, with their garlanding ceremonies and 
degrees in poetry, a fair share in helping to establish 
the laureate idea; and, considering by the way the 
claims of Spenser and Drayton, Daniel, Jonson and 
Davenant, he reaches the year 1668, when there was 
issued ‘a warrant for a grant to John Dryden of the 
office of Poete Laureate.’ Two years later the post 
of Historiographer Royal was added, and from the 
double office Dryden drew annually £300—of which 
£100 was his poet’s fee—and ‘one butt or pype of 
the best Canary Wine.’ 

With the appointment of Dryden the real history 
of the Laureateship begins, and the bulk of Professor 
Broadus’ book is given to an estimate of the official 
work of the fourteen chosen poets. In giving this 
estimate he has carefully avoided the part of special 
pleader, but with a fine critical fairness has measured 
the accomplishment of the Laureateship by the 
varying duties demanded of the office. For Dryden 
the duty was evidently to be spokesman of the court, 
and how splendidly he did speak is witnessed by 
Absalom and Achitophel and The Medal, the crown of 
all laureate work. After Dryden’s dismissal in the 
political shuffle, the Laureateship was barren for 
over a hundred years, and steadily gathered to 
itself that ridicule which even to-day brings it a jeer. 
Too often it became merely a political job; if the 
man was ‘safe’ his poetical qualifications seemed 
to matter little. Shadwell, Tate, Rowe, Eusden, 
Cibber, and Whitehead were then England’s successive 
laureates. Birthday and New Year odes, decked for 
the most part in fustian and filled with regal flattery, 
were their chief offerings. 

On Whitehead’s death the Laureateship was 
given to Thomas Warton, scholar and no mean poet, 
but he too fell before the requisite odes. He warbled 
with an Attic grace but, as Professor Broadus says, 

The very delicacy made the flattery the more 
objectionable. Straightforward flattery is bad enough. 
Cibber’s was of that sort—blunt and thick. But Warton’s 
device was to clothe the Muse in romantic imagery, 
speak of nature or the glamorous past, and lead up through 
successive devotions of the spirit to—a compliment to 
George III. 

Warton was succeeded by Pye, whose chief 
claim to laureate renown seems to be that he offered 
to commute the customary butt of wine for cash; 
the sack was docked but no money was returned. 
After Pye came Southey, and with him starts the 
modern period of the Laureateship, when the demand 
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for Birthday odes was dropped and the appointment 
became an honour bestowed, still meagre in its 
emoluments but with practically no obligations. 

Professor Broadus has rounded off his survey 
with an admirably succinct and just account of the 
laureate work since Wordsworth. Three of the 
choices made in this enlightened period (Words- 
worth, Tennyson and Robert Bridges) have obviously 
been happy and have helped to win back for the 
Laureateship a respect lost since the time of Dryden. 
Unfortunately the fourth of the appointments, that 
of a prominent Conservative journalist, brought 
again the taint of politics; and, as we look back and 
see how this prejudice has belittled the Laureateship, 
we cannot but agree with Professor Broadus’ con- 
clusion that the post would better be left vacant than 
unworthily filled. 

The pleasure which the student will assuredly 
find in following Professor Broadus through this 
excellent study of the Laureateship will in no small 
way be increased by the unusually fine form which 
the publishers have given to the book. 


Statistics 
The China Year Book, 1921-22. (Frank Waterhouse 
& Co., Seattle, price $7.00.) 
It is encouraging to turn from the mass of con- 
flicting, and often unreliable telegrams and articles 
about China which one often sees these days to this 
compact volume of 1,063 pages, which is almost 
encyclopaedic in its intimate knowledge of things 
Chinese. Few men have better opportunities to feel 
the pulse of the Chinese Empire than the Editor of 
the Peking and Tientsin Times, who is the Editor of 
the Year Book. It gives one confidence in the future 
of China to read such a record of development, during 
a period of almost universal anarchy within the 
Empire. Here one can see the great advances in, and 
the changing nature of, China’s import and export 
trade, find something of her military strength and 
history, have at hand for ready reference the treaties, 
recent laws and resolutions affecting the internal 
life of the Republic and her international relation- 
ships. Many of her honest attempts at the long 
overdue judicial reforms are listed and show that the 
Chinese are sincerely preparing for the abolition of 
extra-territoriality. The prospect of currency reform, 
with the establishment of the new mint at Shanghai, 
seems brighter. The new ideals and ideas in educa- 
tion, which are everywhere advocated, the great 
increase in newspapers and magazines, the patriotic 
spirit flaming in the student movement—all are full 
of promise that a new era is dawning when the present 
financial paralysis has passed. Splendid record is 
made of the nation’s fight with opium, morphia and 
the plague, while the detailed account of the whole 
famine relief service rendered last year by both 
Chinese and foreigners is a stimulating document. 
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Sympathetic reference is made to the statistics show- 
ing the progress and the present status of mission 
work. No one should be without this book who 
desires to understand the real China. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Law and Practice of Bankruptcy in Canada, by 
Lewis Duncan (Carswell). 

The essence of polite literature lies in the pleasant 
and thoughtful telling of the story of human hopes, 
achievements and disappointments. The chronicles 
of bankruptcy must perforce in these times furnish 
a generous share of that story. The law reports are 
full of bankruptcy cases. Indeed bankruptcy, or at 
least its precursor and concomitant, the shortage of 
funds, is, no doubt, too well known to all the sad 
mortals who read this note. For the intending or 
unwilling bankrupt this volume of some eight hundred 
pages can be recommended as a pleasant and useful 
vade mecum in all his troubles, from his first act of 
bankruptcy to his last release from the comfortless 
supervision of the law. The unfortunate may here 
learn how to begin afresh with a clean slate and an 
empty pocket, may learn to shape well his course 
against a niggard Fate, and, if not outwit, at least 
placate the jade. 

Mr. Duncan’s book deserves of the reviewer 
more than to say that it is a timely and useful work. 
It is at once a serious and comprehensive treatise on 
bankruptcy law, the first thorough-going attempt to 
deal with the subject as it arises in Canada, and a 
scholarly and finished literary work. It avoids with 
rare success the sins of verbosity and obscurity. 
The text is free of annoying citations. There is a 
limpid terseness of style that refreshes and gives 
force, clarity, and a certain grace to utility. The 
lawyer in one rejoices in copious cross references and 
an excellent index. One may be permitted to express 
the hope that the literature of law in Canada will be 
enriched by further contributions from Mr. Duncan’s 


pen. 


Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the Province of Quebec for the Year 1920-1921. 

If only for the following sentence this report 
would be noteworthy: ‘The French language has 
always had, and always will have, I hope, in our 
schools, its place—the first, as also English always 
has been and always will be taught. The knowledge 
of that second language is not only useful but neces- 


sary. 
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Trade and Industry 








Dec. 1921 Jan. 1922 Feb. 1922 Mar. 1922 Mar. 1921 

UME io scale ees cbs cascsisaconeeese 161.9 158.4 159.1 157.1 190.0 
(Michell) 

RR oso ac Fo sag oy ccers 490% oie! Sia see a $21.49 $21.52 S207 wees $23.87 
(Labour Gazette) 

Volume of Employment? ....................00005 81.6 80.6 81.6 81.8 87.2 
(Employment Service of Canada) 

Average posted or Canadian Securities* ...... 105.6 105.6 108.1 108.5 109.0 

iche 





1Base (=100) refers to the period 1900—1909. 


*Base (= 100) refers to the week ending January 17th, 1920. Subsequent figures refer to the second week in each month. 
*The following common stock quotations are included:—Canadian Bank of Commerce, C.P.R., Dominion Textile, Dominion 
Bridge, Consumers’ Gas, Shawinigan Light and Power, Penman’s, Russell Motors, Bell Telephone, Canadian General Electric, 


Lake of the Woods Milling, and Canada Steamships. 


HE present situation has been aptly summed 
T up by an English writer, who says that we 
are ‘dragging along the bottom’ of the 
trade depression. From the standpoint of the wage- 
earner, we are rather worse off than we were a year 
ago; for as our table shows, there is to-day con- 
siderably more unemployment than there was in the 
spring of 1921; and there can be no question that 
the bad effects of a long spell of unemployment are 
intensified with the passage of time. The ultimate 
cost of the present trade depression is a cost in terms 
of human life. The loss in physical and moral 
stamina, which it causes, is inherited as a legacy by 
the succeeding period of industrial activity. It 
hampers the growth in power of production and at 
the same time intensifies every social problem. 
Among those who have suffered involuntary unem- 
ployment, with its attendant suffering and degrada- 
tion, there remains a not unnatural dissatisfaction 
with the cumbrous industrial system that permits such 
things to be; and the relations of labour and capital, 
always suggestive of a mariage de convenance, are 
embittered by remembrance. 

Every sign of an improvement in conditions is 
eagerly welcomed, as well by those who are con- 
cerned for the social effects of unemployment as by 
those whose interest in business is more purely 
personal. Last month we noted a widespread feeling, 
even among men of sober judgment, that the worst 
is passed. Since the March issue there has been a 
new burst of speculative activity on all the world’s 
money markets, which begins to give colour to the 
belief that we are on the threshold of industrial 
revival. The local interest has chiefly been in mining 
stock, but in London and New York the market has 
been a very broad one, and handsome profits have 
been taken by dealers in what are generally very 
staid securities. 

Those who look on this as the harbinger of an 
immediate return to prosperity, and are making plans 
accordingly, run the risk of a serious disappointment. 
For it appears on analysis that the growing volume of 
stock transactions is a sign, not of industrial activity, 
but rather of its absence. Large numbers of cor- 
porations, and of individual investors, have accumu- 














lated balances which aggregate vast sums. In the 
normal course of events these balances would at 
once find employment in bringing goods to market— 
the need of traders for money would absorb them. 
They have accumulated in idleness precisely because 
they could not find their naturalemployment. Lying 
on deposit in the banks, they have been earning a 
very low rate of interest for a considerable time. 
Finally they have found their way to the investment 
market, in the hope of increasing their earnings to 
six per cent. or a little more, pending the revival of 
commerce and production which will eventually 
reabsorb them. And since they must be kept in a 
form that is highly liquid, as long as the trade stag- 
nation continues, they have been used largely for the 
purchase of sound but unadventurous securities, such 
as, for example, British Rails. (It will be noticed 
that the rise in the prices, even of the better Canadian 
common stocks, has been small during the past 
month.) This is a natural movement, but can only 
be regarded as an incident in the process of marking 
time. A revival of the world’s prosperity, when it 
does come, will find other heralds. 

As an index of real progress in the return to 
normal conditions of business, we should continue to 
watch the slow convergence of food prices and the 
prices of manufactured goods. So long as we must 
look mainly to our domestic market for the sale of 
Canadian factory products, so long must we con- 
centrate our main attention, not on the world’s 
money market, but on the purchasing power of the 
Canadian farmer. It is increasing surely but slowly. 
Provided there is a further reduction in the prices of 
Canadian manufactures, a good western harvest 
coupled with stable conditions of international 
finance will go far to restore it. But the harvest is 
still many months distant; the problem of reducing 
manufacturing costs is at this stage by no means an 
easy one; and at present the signs point to a dis- 
turbed exchange market in the fall. (The pound 
sterling still clings to a level which seems unduly 
high, and interest on the British debt to the United 
States becomes due in October.) ‘Watchful wait- 
ing’ is still the order of the day. 

G. E. JAcKson. 
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BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING - 
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First Refunding Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 
oward Smith Paper Mills at 95 


The business reputation and financial history 
of Howard Smith Paper Mills is sufficient 
assurance to investors of the value and desira- 
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ESTABLISHED 1871 


WM. McGILL & 
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1143 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO - ~ 


Anthracite - Bituminous - Coke 
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5022 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
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2-12 STRACHAN AVENUE, [souTH oF KING ST | 
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100 PER CENT. POWER 


CANADIAN OIL COMPANIES, Limited 


YONGE STREET, [corner McPHERSON Ave.) 
DUNDAS CRESENT, [corner GeorcE st.] 
QUEEN ST. W., [CORNER TRILLER AVE.) 
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AMBRICOAL 


THE PERFECT ANTHRACITE BRIQUET 


The Best and Most Economical Coal to be had 


NO BONE NO SMOKE 
NO SLATE NO SOOT 
NO CLINKERS NO. ODOR 


Order from your Dealer or Phone Main 6075 


W. H. Cox Coal Co., Ltd. 


Distributors for Toronto 
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FRESH BUTTER AND EGGS 


If you want to enjoy the luxury of eating fresh quality Butter and Eggs, ask your Dealer to buy from 


THE UNITED FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY, Limited 
I! Church St., Toronto, Ont. 


who make a specialty of grading their tremendous daily supplies strictly 
according to the standards laid down by the Department of Agriculture. 


WE GUARANTEE THE QUALITY OF ALL OUR PRODUCTS* 


aes PHONES 
Mgr. Produce Dept.—Main 5779 Order Dept.— Adelaide 5248 Poultry Dept.—Main 7174 




















GEORGE Horace LORIMER:— 
“‘ The bottom is a good place to begin, 


but a bad place to stop.” George Coles, Limited 
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Es L ef 3 Manufacturing Confectioners 
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HOSEASON’S Ticket Office 


If you are considering a trip to Europe this summer, arrange early, and make up EUROPE 
your mind to take return tickets—actual reservation of westbound berth can be | sermuda 
secured before you leave this side—thereby being relieved of worry andanxiety. | "iii. 


Try this office and see the “Service” werender. Alf principal lines—any class. ee 

C.N.R. 

Extract:—"Will you permit me to convey to you in writing my appreciation of the perfectly satisfactory Seth; Mien 
booking you made for me last summer?” and Parlor Tickets 


715 YONGE STREET (Bloor and Yonge) 


Open Evenings North 7008 






































SEE PAGE 590 FOR SPECIAL COMPETITION. 








